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BISHOP NEWBIGIN IN AFRICA 


During the two-month period from 15th Septem- 
ber to 15th November, I had the vrivilege of trav- 
eling through a large part of Africa in company 


_with Dr. Donald M’Timkulu, Secretary of the Pro- 


— INC/We. 


visional Committee, All-Africa Church Conference. 
The journey had been organized as part of the 
world-wide study of “The Word of God and the 
Church's Missionary Cbhedience,” which has been un- 
dertaken by the Missionary Study Committee of the 


We visited fifteen territories, beginning 


in the West, going on through Central to South 


Africa, and returning to the East in the last part 
of the journey. In each place we held a consultation 
with selected groups of African and missionary 
church leaders--generally in about eaual numbers. 
The principal consultations of five days were held 
in Accra (for the English-speaking areas of West 


| Africa), Brazzaville (for the French-speaking areas 


of West and Central Africa), Salisbury (for South- 


ern Africa including the Federation, the Union, 


and the two Portuguese territories) and Marangu in 
Tanganyika (for East Africa). Prior to the major 
consultation in each center,’ smaller consultations 


were held in the other countries visited. Through 


these meetings we were able to have leisurely con- 
tact with church members in twenty African terri- 
tories. The work of each day began with Bible study 
and led out into the discussion of a series of 
questions prepared as part of the study project. 
Study material had been circulated in advance to 
most of those taking part. 

The experience of the tour was a very rich one 
for me personally. In almost every place we re- 
ceived expressions of appreciation for the value of 
these studies to those taking part. They were felt 
to be relevant to the problems with which the 
churches were dealing in Africa. From my point of 
view the whole journey taught me a great deal about 
Africa and about the present task of missions. I 
hope that many practical steps helpful to the 
churches will be taken as a result of the discus- 
sions, but what I would chiefly like to record is 
the testimony which these meetings gave about the 
place of missions in the Africa of today and to- 


morrow. 
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On the one hand we had repeated emphasis on 
the need that the missionary should be wholly part 
of the Church in Africa. Patterns of life and ad- 
ministration which make a separation between 


“church” and “mission,’’ which keep certain things 


exclusively in the hands of a group of missionaries, 
which treat the mission as a merely temporary 
scaffolding to be removed when the church is built 
--all these were strongly condemned. But equally 
strong was the desire to have the continued fel- 
lowship of missionaries from the West who would 
come--as one African leader put it “to be in the 
Church like the salt in the meat.” Gver and over 
again this desire was expressed. “Send us mission- 
aries,*’ they said, “who will be one with us, live 
with us, work with us, die with us, and lay their 
bones with ours here in Africa.” I found this 
extremely impressive, especially at a time when 
nationalism is, rightly, such o strong force in 
Africa. It would be understandable if today the 
African church wished to reduce or eliminate these 
intimate contacts with the Western world. But it 
was not so. One very prominent nationalist leader, 
who is also a deeply consecrated Christian, said 
that the identification of the missionary with 
the African people should be ™ 
thropological identification, but an identification 
in Christ.’’ I found that a very striking phrase, and 
it came out of deep thought. 

There is much that I could write, and hope in 
due time to write, arising from this journey. But I 
would leave this with the readers of the Newsletter 
as the thing which I believe to be most worth know- 
ing and pondering. 


not a merely an- 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION SURVEYS 


Plans are in hand to renew the task of survey 
of theological education throughout the Younger 
Churches. The areas chosen for 1961 are (1) Latin 
America and the Caribbean, between February-May; 
and (2) Near East, between September-November. 
Arrangements for the first of these are now well 
advanced. We have been fortunate in securing the 
services of a strong team consisting of Bishop B. 
Foster Stockwell, formerly President of Facultad 
Evangelica de Teologia, Buenos Aires; the Rev. 


Emilio Castro of Montevideo, Uruguay; Dr. Charles 
L. Taylor, Secretary of the American Association 
of Theological Schools in the United States and 
Canada, and Dr. Wilfred Scopes, Secretary of the 
Standing Committee on the Ministry of the I.M.C. 

After an initial retreat of two days, this 
central group will divide into two teams and go 
their respective ways, though not always in the 
same pairs, and not without periodical consultation 
and work as a whole group. But in each area visited 
they will secure the help of a local associate 
whose work and responsibility will be the same as 
those of the members of the central group, but for 
a limited area. There will be six such areas. It is 
thought that such an arrangement will not only 
enable the team to cover more ground in a limited 
time, but will secure the active help of experi- 
enced local leaders without making on inordinate 
claim upon their time. There should also be a cer- 
tain financial saving in what inevitably will prove 
a rather costly undertaking--the survey of a sub- 
continent with more than thirty separate states or 
territories. 

While there will be a certain visitation of the 
theological institutions--from graduate colleges to 
Bible Schools--a major concern everywhere will be 
to provide a forum for a discussion with local 
leaders of basic issues related to the Christian 
ministry and its training today, including the min- 
istry of the laity. --W.S. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY--U.N. 


Among the various issues which the Commission 
of the Churches on International Affairs is follow- 
ing at the current Fifteenth Session of the U.N. 
General Assembly is the work of the Third Committee 


on the draft Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. 


Continuing its consideration, article by article, 
of the draft prepared in 1952 by the Commission on 
Human Rights, the Third Committee held an extensive 
debafe on draft Article 18, which deals with reli- 
gious liberty. A proposal was made by Saudi Arabia 
with the support of several Moslem states to delete 
a provision for the right to maintain or to change 
religion. The C.C.1I.A. has consistently maintained 
since 1946 that freedom to change one’s religion 
or belief is an essential aspect of religious lib- 
erty, and has always insisted on its explicit in- 
clusion in international provisions for the pro- 
tection of basic human rights. C.C.I.A. officers 
viewed its possible deletion from the proposed 
Convenant with greatest concern. A letter signed 
by Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, Director of the C.C.I.A., 
and Mr. A. Dominigue Micheli, Secretary of the 
New York Office, was sent to various delegations, 
and numerous consultations were held on the scene 
between the two C.C.1.A. officials and representa- 
tives of many governments. 

An alternate proposal was submitted by the del- 
egations of the Phillipines and Brazil, and sub- 
sequently amended by the United Kingdom. The text, 


adopted without dissenting vote, provides for the 
right of everyone “to have or to adopt a religion 
or belief of his choice." Despite the change in 
words, the new formulation preserves the original 
intent and interpretation of the article on re- 
ligous liberty. 

While less publicized than some of the polit- 
ical issues now before the U.N. General Assembly, 
this question is of far-reaching importance for 
Christians in many parts of the world. In trying 
to serve the interests of both the W.C.C. and the 
I.M.C., C.C.I.A. officers often need to act swift- 
ly on the scene, when such problems are under con- 
sideration by intergovernmental bodies. --A.D.M. 


COMMUNISM VERSUS CHRISTIANITY IN CONGO 


(Excerpts from a Presentation by the Di- 
vision of Foreign Missions to a Plenary 
Session of the Triennial General Assembly 
of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the United States, December 4 
6, 1960.) i 


The African Resolution 


What is the nature of the change that is tak- | 
ing place in Africa? The material changes--indus- | 


trialization, the penetration of European culture, 
administration, education and so forth--are all 
fairly well known by now, but the real change lies 
deeper. A spiritual foment has been at work, bring- 
ing about a radical change of the African person- 
ality. This new generation is really new. 

There is a new self-awareness, a new dignity 
of conscious worth. There is deep concern for truth 
and justice, an appeal to the God of righteousness. 
There is a new impatience of control. There is a 
new self-confidence, or at least a boldness of 
front which appears to be self-confidence, but 
which may mask the insecurity of inexperience. 
Self-assurance is essential to win and hold a fol- 
lowing among the Africans who feel the necessity 
of strong leadership. 

The material and cultural changes underlying 
this new personality are penetrating everywhere, 
and their effect is cumulative. It is still con- 
fined to a minority, a vigorous, growing and often 
militant minority. The problem now is that Congo 
does not yet have recognized national leaders. A 
man's influence is stil] limited to ethnic or 
language groups in which he is known. The country 
is vast, the groups distrust one another, and there 
has not been time for any nationwide consensus to 
emerge. The result is political confusion on the 
one hand and apathy on the other. 


The Communist Effort 


One can discern at least nine types of maneuv- 
ers used by the Communists in their efforts to aoin 
control of the Congo. 


l. They used every grievance to aggravate 
discontent. 


2. They systematically sowed distrust be- 
tween Africans and Belgians. 

3. They infiltrated nationalist movements, 
or gave the impression of doing so, 
thereby confusing both Belgians and 

| Congolese. 

| 4. They obtained dominant influence over 

| a few Congo leaders--surprisingly few 
in’ fact. 

5. They helped precipitate the mass exodus 

of Belgians by spreading confusion and 

} panic. 

| 6. They have dissipated the strength and 
resources of Congo by fostering the 
Army mutiny, promoting military adven- 
tures and fomenting disorder. 

| 7. They brought in large numbers of tech- 

nicians, including military personne] in 

disguise, together with planes, trucks, 
arms ond ground installations in prep- 
aration for an eventual take-over. 

| 8. They have systematically obstructed 
and embarrassed the UN in its efforts 
to help Congo. 

9. They have exploited the “anti-neo-colonial- 

| ism"’ of other young nations to prevent a 
political solution and impede recovery. 

But the Communists miscalculated. 

1. They over-estimated the responsiveness 
of the Congolese to political and ideo- 
logical concerns. Actually there is wide- 
spread apathy and disillusionment. 

2. They over-estimated the antipathy of the 
Congolese to the Belgians. 

3. They staked too much on a very small 
group of Congolese leftist leaders. 

4. They under-estimated the basic integ- 
rity ond discernment of most of the 
Congolese leaders, who fear Russia and 
are aware of the danger of falling under 
Communist domination. 


| The Communists were not yet ready to mount a 
ksuccessful offensive in Congo. When the speed-up of 
i ;ndependence caught themout, they made a desperate 
kand almost successful effort to get control. Fail- 


jing to do so they accepted the necessity of a stra- 


ttegic retreat to wait for a better opportunity. 
\Meanwhile every deterioration of the Congo situation 
iis in their favor and may be partly their work. 


The Witness of the Church 


The Church of Christ in Congo is potentially 
kone of the greatest unifying and reconciling forces 
iin national life. Its two million adherents repre- 
«sent 15% of the whole population. It is spread 
ithroughout the whole nation, embracing members and 
! leaders of all the tribal groups and political fac- 
| tions. Although most of the missionaries were 

i forced to leave Congo in July, many have now re- 

| turned by invitation of the churches, no longer as 
kdominant leaders but as yoke-fellows in a common 
service. Even in their absence church conferences 
hwere held on schedule. Thousands of primary schools 
were reopened under African supervision in Septem- 
ber. Hospitals and clinics continue to serve. 
(Christian witness continues unabated; and ot a 
time when the Roman Catholic Church in Congo is 


shadowed by its political involvement with Belgian 
colonial rule, Protestants more than ever must 
maintain a living Christian witness free of such 
involvement. 

The people of Congo are learning that national 
independence without training for freedom may be a 
disaster. Christians have the key--as God’s free 
men in Christ they possess gifts of personal integ- 
rity, social concern and moral responsibility which 
are the foundation of a free spciety. Christians 
are obligated to respond when the freedom of others 
is imperiled. 

We must hear what God is saying to us through 
the world revolution. We must study afresh, in all 
its implications, the New Testament doctrine of 
Christian freedom. Such a study ought to lead to a 
vital re-statement in present-day terms of the doc- 
trine of Justification by Faith. 

We must not concede the revolution to Communism. 
We must not write off revolutionary situations as 
lost to the Christian cause. The Gospel, itself, is 
the root cause of creative revolution. It is the 
prime source of concern for freedom, opportunity, 
and equality. The revolution of our time makes 
possible a presentation of the Lordship of Jesus 
Christ with a weight of urgency and conviction not 


--G.W.C. 


equalled in any previous generation. 


ANNUAL MEETING, N.A.A.C. 


The annual meeting of the I.M.C. North Ameri- 
can Advisory Committee was held at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary November 1l and 12. One-third of 
the total membership was present and guests and 
staff brought the total up to thirty-three. “Africa 
Today,’ “Frontiers for Missions,” and “The Character 
and Training of the Ministry of the Younger Churches” 
were topics for special consideration. Many inclined 
to believe that only in an informal report-and-dis- 
cussion meeting of this kind can the strategic pro- 
gram and the solid achievement of the I.M.C. become 
known. 

This opinion was manifest chiefly in the con- 
sideration given to The Way Ahead for the North 
American Advisory Committee. The future of the Com- 
mittee naturally arises at this time in the context 
of the integration of the I.M.C. and the World 
Council of Churches. In this integration, the I.M.C. 
will become the Division of Evangelism and World 
Missions of the World Council. As a Division, how- 
ever, it will have large initiative in a continuing 
relation to its present constituent members--the 
various National Missionary Councils and the 
National Christian Councils. It will continue to be 
responsible for its own budget. It wil] want to 
preserve as much as possible of that wealth of good 
will and intelligent interest and support which has 
marked the four decades of its significant history. 
It must go into its new phase of existence and ser- 
vice in undiminished strength and vigor. --J.R.W. « 


PERSONALIA 


Bishop Lesslie Newbigin was singularly honored 
by the World Convention of Churches of Christ 


(Disciples) meeting in Edinburgh, Scotland in 
August. He was one of four persons awarded a Cita- 
tion in grateful commemoration of many years of 
distinguished leadership and service in the Church 
of Jesus Christ. The I1.M.C. is deevly appreciative 
of this recognition of its General Secretary. 


The Rev. Gwenyth Hubble joined the New York 
staff of the I.M.C. January 1. She is a minister ot 
the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland and 
for the past fifteen years served as principal of 
Carey Hall, Selly Cak, Birmingham, England, a 
college for the training of women for missionary 
service. Miss Hubble already has an intimate know- 
ledge of the I.M.C., having attended the Willingen 
Conference in 1952, the Ghana Assembly in 1957/58, 
and the Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
in Evanston in 1954. 


Dr. Paul Loeffler began his services in the 
London office of the I.M.C. in October, 1960. He 
was pastor of the Evangelical Churches in Hesse and 
Nassau. For a time he worked for the late Professor 
Walter Freytag who had been closely associated with 
the work of the I.M.C. in Germany. Dr. Loeffler, 
among other responsibilities, will be dealing with 
questions concerning the service of Christian lay- 
men working abroad. 


Professor Hans-Werner Gensichen of Heidelberg 
University will become an Associate Director of the 
Theological Education Fund, on April Ist, with res- 
ponsibility for a specialized program for the 
African ministry. The Rector and Theological Facul- 
ty of Heidelberg University and the Kultusminister- 
ium in Stuttgart have agreed to release Professor 
Gensichen for a period of three years for work with 
the T.E.F., while retaining his University status. 


The Rev. Gote Hedengquist, for the past nine 
years a devoted and tireless worker as the director 
of the I.M.C.*s Committee on the Christian Approach 
to the Jews, terminated his service with us on De- 
cember lst to become Missions Director of the Svenska 
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Israelmissionen. The I.M.C. extends to him warm 
good wishes in his new position. His address is 
Idungatan 4, Stockholm, Sweden. 


The Rev. Anker Gjerding is the successor to the 


Rev. Gote Hedenouist as the director of the 
I.M.C.C.A.J. He comes to the I.M.C. with over seven 
years’ experience as a teacher in Jaffa, Israel, 
under the Danish Israelmission. At least for the 
first three months of 1961 he, too, will be located 
at Idungatan 4, Stockholm, Sweden. 


Congratulations to Sir Francis Akanu Ibiam, 
K.B.E., over his appointment as Governor of Eastern 
Nigeria. Sir Francis was knighted in 1951] for his © 
outstanding achievements in administration and 
hospital construction in the service of the Pres- 
byterian Church. He presided at the first All- 
Africa Church Conference in Nigeria in January, 
1958. He is a member of the Administrative Commit- 
tee of the I.M.C., and has been serving recently 
as Chairman of the National Christian Council of 
Nigeria. Among the personal friends present to con- 
gratulate the new Governor were Dr. and Mrs. George 
W. Carpenter. 


The Rev. Cyril H. Ratnaike, the Secretary of 
the National Christian Council of Ceylon, died very 


suddenly the morning of December 14th as a result 
of coronary thrombosis. To the Ceylon Christian 
Council, as well as to his family, the I.M.C. and 
its friends extend deepest sympathy. 


PICKED UP IN SCOTLAND 


Some years ago when relationships between Epis- 
copalians and members of the established Presbyter- 
ian Church of Scotland had so improved as to permit 
good-tempered banter, a champion of the latter 
church produced the following: 

“Piskie, Piskie, say Amen 
Doon on your knees and up agen.’ 


To which came the reply: 
“Presbie, Presbie, dinna bend; 


Sit ye doon on mons chief end.” 


In this instance--game and set to the Episcopalians! 
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